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An Interview Study of Faculty Members and 
Their Involvement with the Honors Division 

Introduction 

Any program or division which does not have its own faculty 
must rely on the faculties of the schools and departments to provide 
quality education for its students. The Honors Division is in this 
category. Having no faculty of its own, the Honors Division must 
find methods of gaining support from the faculty and must encourage 
them to add a commitn»ent to the Honors Division in terms of teaching, 
advising, etc> to their already heavy work loads # 

The purpose of this survey was to find out just how the Honors 
Division is perceived by faculty members, how the present honors 
program is evaluated, the extent of faculty involvement with the 
Honors Division, and how the faculty believe the Honors Division 
ought to be changing in the future. 

Selection of the Sample 

The sample of faculty to be interviewed was selected from three 
schools on the Bloomington campust Arts and Sciences, Business, 
and Music • The size of the sait^^le from each school was proportional 
to the size of the school, and faculty members to be interviewed 
were chosen randomly from lists supplied to the Bureau from each 
school. In addition to the random sample of faculty from each 
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Table 1. No n Involved Sample 



School 


Total 
Population 


Sample Size 


Interviews Obtained 


A & S 


858 


39 


27 (8 involved with Honors) 


Music 


127 


6 


3 (1 involved) 


Business 


112 


s 


Jt 






50 


3h 



school, we solicited from the Honors Division lists of faculty members 
who had been involved in their program over the past 2^5 years . From 
this group we also chose a sample to be interviewed. This process of 
selecting faculty members to be interviewed gave us two sample popu- 
lations. One> the no n involved sample, was selected randomly from 
total faculty population of each of the three schools mentioned 
above* The other, the involved sample, vas selected from the Honors 
Division lists of faculty who had been assisting in their program. 
Interviewees on this list were also chosen randomly within each 
school. There was some overlap in the two populations as people 
in the noninvolved sample had been involved at some point in their 
careers at I.U. In the noninvolved sample 50 faculty members were 
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Table 2. Involved Sample 



School Total Population Sample Size Interviews Obtained 

A S 61 18 11 

Music hi 0 

Business 10 3 3 

Other 6 ^ _3 

25 17 



selertec for interviews and 3h interviews were obtained. In the 
involved sample, of the 25 people selected for interviews, seven- 
teen were obtained. The rate of response for both categories was 
68 percent. 

Table 3. Total Sample 



School Total Population Sample Size Interviews Obtained 

A & S 919 57^. 38 

Music 131 7 3 

Business 122 8 7 

Other 6 ^ ^ 

75 51 



u 

Procedure 

The interviewers hired by the bureau were three graduate 
students who had some experience in interviewing. All had pre- 
viously been involved in a course which taught interviewing techniques 
and all had participated in a survey of students in the dormitories. 
In addition to their previotis experience, the thi^ee interviewers 
underwent a two-hour training session. The interviewers were 
responsible for contacting their respondent" and setting up appoint- 
ments to meet with them. The interviewers were not aware of the 
status of their respondents on our invclved - rvoninvolved dimension. 

Prior to the interviewers contact, each faculty member in the 
sample received a copy of the questions to be asked and a request 
from the director of the Honors Division for cooperation. It was 
thought Lhat by making the questions available prior to the inter- 
view the respondents would have the opportunity to begin to focus 
on the issues and to formulate answers. The interview time was 
intended as a summation of previous thinking rather than as time 
to think about the questions. 

The interview schedule,* developed with the assistance of the 
Honors Division, consisted mainly of open-€nded questions with some 
basic demographic data for identification purposes. Three general 



"^^See Appendix A for interview schedule. 



areas were covered in the interview: knowledge of the goals and 
objectives of the honors program, present involvement with the 
Honors Division and the extent of commitment to it, and interaction 
between the Honors Division and its students. The latter includes 
the selection of students, the process of advising them, and ways 
the Honors Division can meet their needs. 

Results 

The gross categories of involved, noninvolved populations 
that were used in sample selection were inappropriate for the 
analysis of our data. Tt became more relevant to know the specific 
extent of involvement, whether it be as a teacher, administrator, 
or adviser, and if that type of involvement was at all related 
to differences on other dimensions. Therefore, all the data that 
follow were analyzed with specific types of involvement with the 
Honors Division as cross -tabulated variables. 

A. Objectives of the Honors Program 

The most startling bit of data to emerge from our interviews 
was the surprising lack of knowledge and information about the 
honors program. The lack was not totally confined to those who 
had not been involved with the Honors Division but extended in 
some cases to those who had taught its courses and seminars. 
Table h indicates that a full 100 percent of those who had not 
taught honors courses or seminars had no idea about what the 
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Table Ju Percent of Respondents Gelccting Objectives for M. Series 
Courses Cross-Tabulated by Involvenent with Those Courses 



»vhat do you see as Have Tuught 
the obj^-'Ctives of '-l. Honors Level 
series courses? Courses 


:ave Not 
Taught Honors 
be vex vourses 


io uax 


\'o answer 


19.2 


100.0 


58.3 

n=30 


To challenge and 
stimulate bright 
students 


30.3 


0.0 


15.7 

n=8 


To provide opportunity 
for independent worlc 


3.9 


0*0 


2.0 
n-1 


To fully explore a 
field or an area 
in depth 


26.9 


0.0 


13.7 
n-7 


To facilitate exchanges 
of ideas between stu- 
dents and t-aculty 


11.5 


0.0 


5.9 
n-3 


To give students a feel 
for a particular field 


3.8 


0.0 


2.0 
n-1 


Other 


3.3 


0.0 


2.0 
n-1 


Total 


51.0 






N 


26 


25 





X^-3U.33 



p<001 
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objectives of those courses should be« Close to 20 percent of those 
who had taught those courses were also unsure about their objectives • 
Qf those faculty members who could state objectives for the courses, 
the most frequently mentioned .objective was "to challenge and stimu- 
late bright students" with "to explore a field in depth" a close 
second objective • It is interesting to note that the first of these 
objectives is extremely general and unrelated to a specific course, 
while the second objective is closely related to the discipline 
being studied. 

It seems that ihere are two differing sets of expectations of 
honors courses, the first being that they are interesting, demanding 
and stimulating in and of themselves, and the second being that they 
adequately acquaint students with particular material in a discipline • 
Though during the interview sessions we probed for information, 
little was forthcoming on specific ways in which honors students 
could be challenged or stimulated in their seminars • 

Many departments in the university provide their own upper-level 
honors work for students majoring in their disciplines. Thirty-nine 
of our faculty respondents were in departments with upper-level honors 
programsj nine were not and three did not know. Of the thirty-nine 
in departments which had upper -level programs, twenty-two had taught 
such courses and seventeen had not tauf^ht them. We were also inter- 
ested in the objectives of these upper-level courses. 
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There were obvious differences in the assessment of objectives 
for department courses between those who had and thos© who had not 
taught such courses. Forty-one percent of those wno had not taught 
depart;nental courses did not know what the objectives should be, 
while all of those who had taught answered the question. Only 13 
percent of those not involved in departmental courses saw them as 
preparing students for future study. This contrasts with the 31 
percent who saw preparation for graduate training as an important 
function of departmental honors work. 



Table 5. Ob.")ectives of Departmental Honors Courses Cross -Ikbula ted 
by Involvement in Departmental Honors Courses 



V/hat do you think the 
objectives of a 
departmental honors 
program should be? 



Have taught 
departjnental 
honors 
courses 



Have not 
taught 
departmental 
honors courses 



Total N 



No answer or don't know 

Individual attention and 
independent work 

Preparation for graduate 
training 



Develop specialized skills, 
intere 

Other 



interests, and abilities 



0,0 

27.3 

31. S 

36. )4 
U.5 



hl.h 



27.6 



13.3 



23. S 12 



27o Ih 



21.6 11 



6.? 19.6 10 

10.3 7-9 h 

X^'«20.12 
pc.OOl 
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It is interesting to contrast stated objectives of honors semi- 
nars and courses with the objectives of the departmental honors 
programs. In the departmertal program a total of 27 percent of the 
respondents felt that a major objective should be to provide indi- 
vidual attention and independent work. This contrasts >vith the two 
percent who saw independent work as an objective of the H. series 
courses. The departments seem to see themselves as a training ground 
for the future; 21 percent of the respondents felt they should be 
preparing honors students for graduate training and another 19^6 
percent felt their role was to develop special skills, interests, 
and abilities in these students. 

These differences seem to be due to differing approaches to 
departmental and H series courses rather than to a difference in the 



Table 6, Percent of Respondents Teaching Departmental Honors Courses 
Cross-Tabulated by Percentage Teaching Honors-Level Courses 
or Seminars 



Have you taught 


Have Taught 


Have Not 






any departmental 


Honors Level 


Taught Honors 






honors courses? 


Courses 


Level Courses 


Total 


N 


Yes 


69*2 


16<0 




22 


No 


30.8 


314.0 




29 



X^=12.63 
p<.001 
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people teaching them. In fact, it can be seen in Table 6 that there 
is a strong tendency for professors to be involved in both kinds of 
courses or in neither. Sixty-nine percent of the people who had 
taught honors level courses had also taught departmental courses 9 
and 8li percent had taught neither. Only I6 percent of the respondents 
had not taught H level seminars but had taught honors level courses 
within their departments. The above data indicate that the variable 
needs of the Honors Division are being fulfilled by the same people 
whose roles vis a vis the honors program differ. 

If we look at the faculty assessment of what the overall objec- 
tives of the honors program ought to be, we find that they are more 

Table 7. Overall Objectives of the Honors Program (in Percentages) 

Cross -Tabulated by Involvement with Honors Courses or Seminars 



What do you think the Have Taught Have Not 
overall objectives of the Honors Level Taught Honors 
honors program ought to be? Courses Level Courses Total N 



No answer 


3.8 


20.0 


11.8 


6 


Individualized instruction 


l^.li 


16.0 


15.7 


8 


Flexible and special programs 


1$.U 


12.0 


13.7 


7 


Provide extra stimxilation 
and challenge 


57.7 


2U.O 


U1.2 


21 


Professional training, good 
preparation for grad. school 


7.7 


16.0 


U.3 


6 


Other 


0.0 


12.0 


X^-10.32 
p<.10 
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in line with the objectives of honors series courses tiian with the 
dep'^rtmental honors courses. A total of Ul.2 percent of the respond- 
ents saw the honors program existing to provide challenging and 
stimulatinpj work for students. This was the most frequently chosen 
response category. Challenging work was not mentioned at all as 
an objective of departmental honors work (Table S), while fifteen 
percent of the faculty interviev/ed saw the need for honors series 
courses to be challenging and stimulating (Table I4). The second 
overall objective mentioned by our faculty was the need for individ- 
ualized instruction. This ties in closely with the third overall 
objective, the presence of flexibility in programs for students. 
In other words, the Honors Division ought to be able to increase 
the options available to its students and encourai^e the creation 
of programs and courses of study designed for the special needs 
of individual students. Only 11.8 percent of our total sample 
mentioned professional training or preparation for graduate school 
as an objective for the general honors programs. This is a less 
parochial view than that provided by the departments in stating 
objectives of departmental work. There (Table 5) hi. 2 percent of 
the respondents want to prepare students for graduate training 
or develop their specialized skills. The departmental programs 
may lack an overview of the total function of the Honors Division • 
and concentrate too closely on their own specialities. 

It should be noted that in discussions with our interviewees 
several mentioned dil'fering objectives for students who were majors 
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and those who were not. It is possible that the differences between 
departmental and general programs are reflecting this, with the 
deparUients involved more with majors in a field and seeing that 
they are adequately trained for specialization, while the general 
courses and seminars which deal with students who are both potential 
majors and nonmajors are iTiOre conscious of divi^rsity of students 
•and the need to be stimulating rather than specialized. 

B. Faculty Commitment to the Honors Division 

Our facility respondents varied greatly in their degree of 
commibnent and willingness to support the honors prograui* Some 
quite specifically expressed, along with a total lack of commitment, 
the belief that the Honors Division should not exist at all* Their 
reasons ranged from a concern that all students be permitted to 
experience the same "superior** education^ now advocated only for 
honor students, to the fact that successful students should not 
be isolated^ since in the average classi\)om they provide an extra 
measure of stimulation for other students. Seven of our $1 respond- 
ents made statements similar to these. They were in a clear minority* 

Among those faculty who were more positive about the Honors 
Division there was still not an overwhelming interest in supporting 
the Honors Division. V.'hen asked "How much support do you feel you 
can give to the honors program?" a total of 21#6 of our respondents 
replied "none or very little," and $.9 percent did not answer. 
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Table 8. Vlillingness To Support the Honors Program Cross-Tabulated 
by the Existence of a Departmental Honors Program 



How much support 
do you feel you Department has 
can give to the an upper level 
honors program? honors program 


Department has 
no upper level 
honors program 


Don't 
know 


Total 


N 


None or very little 17«9 


hh.h 


0.0 


21.6 


11 


Teach (if other 

teaching loads 

reduced} hl.O 


11,1 


33.3 


35.3 


18 


Counsel or direct 

students or work 

on theses ?•? 


0.0 


33.3 


7.8 


U 


Administrative help 2.6 


33.3 


0.0 


7.8 


U 


Variable amount — 
according to what the 
program needs and what 
I can provide • 25.6 


11.1 


0.0 


21.6 


11 


Mo answer 5.1 


0.0 


33.3 


5.9 


3 






X^«23.01 








p<;.01 





Thirty-five percent of the respondents said they would be willing- 



to teach honors courses within their departments or at the lower 
levels, but half of those who responded affirmatively specified that 
they would do so only if their other teaching loads were reduced. 
The percent of faculty willing to go beyond just teaching honors 
students was quite small* Only 7*8 percent were willing to give 
the Honors Division administrative help, such as serving on com- 
mittees, and another 7.8 percent were willing to advise and counsel 
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students and work with them on an individual basis. Many respondents 
stated that they could not say how much support they could provide 
for the Honors Division but that it would vary from semester to 
semester with their other demands and obligations. 

Vi'ith every type of support excepting one, administrative help, 
respondents in departments with upper-level honors programs were 
more willing to work for the Honors Division than those in depart- 
ments without upper -level honors work. This can perhaps be understood 
in terms of each faculty member's personal options. For those in 
departments with upper-level programs teaching honors students can 
mean either 1) teaching advanced work to majors, teaching honors - 
level seminars most often to lower classmen, or 3) both. If a depart- 
ment has no upper-level program, the only altemative ' is to teach 
honors -level seminars* The faculty member in the department that 
has more opportunities available may find teaching honors students 
more attractive. The same may be true of counseling students and 
working with them on theses. If you are in a department with an 
upper -level program, working with students is limited to your own 
field and interests, while this may not be true if there are no 
upper-level honors students in your department. 

The only place where existence of upper -level department programs 
does not affect options available to faculty is in the administrative 
area. And, in fact, here there are more faculty in departments without 
upper-level programs willing to give more administrative assistance 
than in departments with such programs, 33 percent compared to 2.6 percent. 
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In addition to a faculty member's willingness to support the 
Honors Division one must also consider his cominitmerit to it in 
terms of his other activities, whatever they may be. In other words, 
where does the involvement with the Honors Division fit into each 
faculty member's personal list of priorities. More than 27 percent 
of the respondents, when asked to consider their commitment to the 



Table 9. Degree of Commitjnent to the Honors Fro/rram as It Differs 
between Respondents in Depwrtinents with or without Upper 
Level Honors Programs 



How strong is 
your commitment 

to the honors 
program in terms Department has Department has 



of your personal an upper level 
priorities? honors program 


no upper level 
honors program 


Don't 
know 


Total 


N 


Little or no 
comrriitinent 


23.1 


55.6 


0.0 


27.5 


lli 


Moderate commitment 


35.9 


11.1 


0.0 


29.1: 


15 


Strong commitment 


20.5 


11.1 


33.3 


19.6 


10 


No more of a commit- 
ment than to teaching 
in general 


15. h 


0.0 


33.3 


13.7 


7 


Don*t view it as 
part of my job 


5.1 


22.2 


0.0 


7.G 


U 


Mo answer 


0.0 


o.c 


33.3 


2.C 


1 








X^«27.91 





p<Cl 
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Honors Division in terms of their personal priorities stated little 
or no commitnent to it. Another seven percent did not view work 
with the Honors Division as part of their job. Several of these 
people also stated that as the rewards for teaching were minimal 
they preferred to spend their limited amount of time doing other, 
more rewarding, things. It was not clear whether they were respond- 
ing to institutional or personal rewards. Another 13 percent had 
no more of a commitment to teaching honors students than they had 
to teaching in general. However, the majority of respondents, close 
to 51 percent, said they were moderately or strongly committed to 
the honors program, and working with the Honors Division was there- 
fore a relatively high priority item. 

Personal commitment to the Honors Division may be effected by 
departmental attitudes towards the Honors Division. That is. 

Table 10. Extent to Which Departments Encourage Support of the 
Honors Program 

Does your depart- 
ment encourage Department has Department has 
you to support an upper level no upper level Don't 



the program? honors program 


honors program know 


Total 


N 


Yes 


53.8 


11.1 


33.3 


U5.1 


23 


No 


15.I1 


66.7 


0.0 


23.5 


12 


No answer 


2.6 


0.0 


66.7 


5.5 


3 


Departmental 












program only 


5.1 


11.1 


0.0 


5.9 


3 


Neither encouragement 












nor discouragement 


23.1 


11*1 


0.0 


19.6 


10 



x2-33.88 



p<.001 
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department chairmen and colleagues may encourage or discourage faculty 
supports In departments that have upper -level honors programs 53 
percent of the respondents felt that their departments encouraged 
them to support the program, 15 percent said they were not encouraged 
to support it>and 23 percent said their departments were relatively 
neutral 5 s\j^port for the Honors Division was neither encouraged nor 
discouraged- In departments without upper -level honors programs 
the responses are significantly (p<.OQl) different. Eleven percent 
of the respondents felt encouraged to support the Honors Division^ 
11 percent felt their departments were neutral^ and more than two 
thirds* of the respondents were not encouraged by their departments 
to support it at all. Perhaps this latter figure reflects a general 
departmental disinterest in the Honors Division. 

C. Faculty Assessment of Some Areas of Interaction between Honors 
Students and the Honors Division 

The first type of contact any student has with the Honors 
Division is through its method of selection of potential candi- 
dates for honors work- We were interested in finding out what the 
faculty thought criteria for such selection ought to be and whether 
they saw themselves as relevant to the selection process- 
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Table 11. Method of Selecting Students for the Honors Division 



How do you think students ought to be selected 

for Honors Division work? N % 



No answer 3 

Test scores (College Boards, etc.) h 7»8 

Faculty recommendations 10 19 .6 

Grade -point average— major or overall 12 23*5 

Internal characteristics— motivation, interest, 

enthusiasm 9 17*6 

Self -selection — open to all who'^desi^^ it 9 17*6 

Other h 7.8 



The most frequently mentioned selection criterion was grade - 
point average, either in the student *s major if he were only inter- 
ested in upper-level departmental honors courses, or overall GPA. 
Thirty-three percent of the respondents felt this would be the best 
single indicator of ability to do honors work. Nineteen percent 
of the respondents thought faculty recommendations ought to be the 
basis for selecting students for the Honors Division. This coxild 
apply only to students who enter the Honors Division after at least 
one semester on campus. The respondents who selected this alternate 
felt that a personal knowledge of a student could take intangibles 
such as motivation or interest as well as ability into account* 
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Over 17 percent of the respondents believed that self -selection 
ought to be the way students entered the Honors Division. These 
respondents said that the division should be open to all viho wanted 
to be a part of it and that students themselves are capable of 
determining their suitability. It was mentioned that the inevita- 
ble errors of selection that would be made could be easily detected 
both by students themselves and by faculty working with them. For 
these people it is important that all who are interested be given 
the opportunity to participate in the Honors Division. 

Closely related to the idea of self-selection is the belief 
that students should be selected for the Honors Division on the 
basis of internal characteristics such as motivation and enthusiasm. 
The reasoning behind this was that though many students are intelli- 
gent enough to do the work only a fev7 bring that extra measure of 
involvement to their work. It is these students for whom the Honors 
Division should exist. The major problem in using internal charac- 
teristics as a criterion for selection is finding a reliable instrument 
to assess such c ^racteristics. 

It was surprising that so few respondents, 7.8 percent, pre- 
ferred using test scores such as the College Boards or the ACT 
as the criteria for selection, especially since there are data 
available on the ability of these tests to predict success in college* 
Though it is not reflected in Table 11, many respondents mentioned 
multiple criterion of selection. The most frequently mentioned 
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combination was the use of CPA's for students above the freshman 

year or College Boards for freshmen along with faculty recommendations. 

Once the problem of selection of honors students has been dealt 
with, the Honors Division must ask iise;]i* how it can best serve its 
student clients. An answer to this question must revolve around 
a determination of what their special needs are, if any, and how 
they can best be met. 

V/e asked faculty respondents about the special needs of honors 
students as distinguished from the needs of students in general* 

Table 12. Assessment of Distinctiveness of Honors Students* Needs 
Cross-labulated by Involvement in Departmental Honors 
Program 



Kave taught Have not 

In what way, if any, departmental taught 

are the needs of honors honors departmental 

students distinctive? courses honors courses Total N 



Mo answer 


0.0 


10.3 


5.9 


3 


Their needs are not 
distinctive, no different 


18.2 


17.2 


17.6 


9 


They need more challenge 
and higher standards 


U0.9 


13.8 


25.5 


13 


They need more independence 


h.S 


20,7 


13.7 


7 


They need more flexible 
programs 


9.1 


2U.1 


17.6 


9 


They need more individual 
attention 


18.2 


10.3 


13.7 


7 


Other 


9.1 


3.li 

X 


5.9 

2«11.10 
p<.10 


3 
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The most prevalent response (over hO percent) among thosrj who had 
taught departoiental honors work was tha* honors i tuc^nii., brj. au.'^c 
of their high ability, must be challenged more by the work they do — 
in other words, they must be helped to use their full capacities 
by being required to do so. Setting higher jstandards for them was 
seen as a part of this challenge. Those who had not tauc;ht honors 
work saw honors students as needing; more flexibility in programs 
available to them. Among thosr who had taught departmental honors 
courses, the second largest response categories, l8,? percent each, 
were 1) that honors students need more individual attention and 2) 
that their needs are not at all distinctive from the needs of other 
students. Those respondents who had not taught deparbrnentf.l honors 
courses were much more likely to see honors Students as needing more 
independence, ?0.7 percent, comparec? to li.5 percent. It is unclear 
if the cause of this discrepancy is due to a misintt rpietation of 
how much independence! honors students already have or about how 
much independence honors student? need. Sevcnt<?en percent of those 
who had not taught departmental courses also believed that the 
needs of honors students v;erc no different fro^i the needs of other 
students. This is quite comparable to the percent of respondents 
who had taught departir>ental courses and felt the same way. 

Along with the assessment of student needs, we asked specifically 
how the faculty thought the Honors Divisiou could help meet those 
needs. Thirteen percent of the respondents could not answer the 
question, and another four percent responded in ways that were not 
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coda^le* The largest percen'ti^^e of respondents, 29 •h percent, 
thought the Honors Division co ild afsnist its st\idents by providing 
special courses for tlien with fewsr students in each course and 
more independent work required. Over 17 percent thought the most 
helpful thing the Honors Division could provide yas flexibility in 
workinfj out pragrajnfi and thereby broaden' a student's ex])eriences 
while in school. 

Better faculty-student relations were mentioned by close to 
]0 percent and another 11.7 percent mentioned that the Honors 
Division could provide. more and better counseling and advising 
for its students. A small number of faculty members also mentioned 
that there should be more money available for students who wish to 
do honors work. Another small percentage, 5*9, felt that the 
Honors Division should be responsible for an earlier and more 
accurate identification of honors students • 

Of our sample of $1 respondents, 21 had been or currently were 
advioere for honors students. It is interesting to note that when 
asked if the system of advising students was satisfactory, a total 
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Table. 13. Satisfaction vith the Current System of Advising Honors 
Students 



Do you think the current 

system of advising 
students is satisfactory? 


Have been 
an honors 
ad^dser 


Have not 
been an 
honors adviser 


Total 


N 


Yes 


38.1 


3.3 


17.6 


9 


No 




6.7 


5.8 


5 


Don't know 


19.0 


90. C 


60.8 


31 


Other 


28.6 


0.0 


11.8 


6 






X^=27.99 








p<.C01 







of 60.8 percent did not know, and this figure includes 19 percent 
of those who themselves had been advisers and still could make no 
judgement of the success of the advising system. This suggests 
that advisers get little feedback from the students themselves or 
from the Honors Division about how well they are doing their Jobs. 
A total of 17.6 percent saw the advising system as satisfactory and 
9.8 percent said that it was not satisfactory. 

When asked how the system of advising students could be improved, 
several specific suggestions were made, most of those coming from 
people who had been advisers. Of those who had not been advisers 
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Table Ih* Specific Improvements That Could Be Made in the Advising 
System 



How could the system of 
advising be improved? 



Have been Have not 
an honors been an 

adviser honors adviser 



Total 



No answer or don't know 38.1 

Fewer students per adviser h.B 

Advise only students in 

your own field U.8 

Use professional advisers 23»8 

More formal system 19 -C 

Other 9.5 



93.3 
0.0 

CO 
6.7 
0.0 
0.0 



70.6 
2.0 

2.0 
13-7 
7.8 
3.9 



X^=19.lil 
p<.01 



36 
1 

1 

7 
h 
2 



93 percent (?ave no answer or did not know. Thirty-eight percent of 
those who had been advisers also did not know. Over 23 percent 
suggested that the advisers used by the Honors Division should be 
professional advisers specifically trained to do this job and not 
having other responsibilities that were of a higher priority. 
Nineteen percent thought the advising system was too infonnal with 
many students not even aware of who their advisers were or the role 
they could play. They suggested formalizing the system and making 
it easier to ask the assistance of an adviser. Two other suggestions 
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were made: 1) to advise only students in one's own field and ?) to 

give fewer students to each adviser* The latter does not seem to 

be a real problem as advisers seem to be under rather than over used. 

D« Implication for the Futui'e 

Respondents vere asked if they sqm any discrepancies between 
the way the honors program is and the way they thought it ought to be. 

Table 1$. recognition of DiscrepnncieK between the Honors Program as 
It Is and as It Oag:ht To He Cross -Tabulated by Involvement 
with the Program 



Do you see any major 

discrepancies between 

the way the honors Have Taught Have '^ot 

program is and the way -tonors Level T?iu^-^ht Ifonors 

you think it ou^ht to be? Courses Le>vel Courses Total ?J 

Yes U2.3 8.0 25.5 13 

Kg 31.6 36. C 35.3 l8 

Don't know 23.1 $6.0 39.2 20 

pcOl 



The largest proportion of respondents did not know. Those who 
had taught honors courses were more likely to see the discrepancies 
than those who had not been involved at all, I42 percent compared 
to 8 percent. Roughljj the same percentage of respondents in both 
involved, and noninvolved categories did not see such discrepancies. 
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When we probed further to find out vhat those discrepancies were, 
29 people did not answer and another 10 reaponcied jnaipropviaUly. 
Four respondents mentioned that students with the potential for 
honors work were not identified early enough; four others men'Aoned 
that the Honors Division should be more selective in choosing both 
students and faculty to participate in the Honors Division, Three 
respondents mentioned that the University's commitment to the honors 
program should be more evident in providing funds for its use; and 
one faculty member said the honors courses were remiss in their 
grading practices, with there beinp little correspondence between 
quality of work and grades received. 

Our final question was to ask respondents if they could see 
any direction in which the honors program ought to be moving* 
Twenty-5even percent did not know and four percent gave miscellaneous 
responses. Seventeen percent of the respondents said the Honors 
Division ought to be more involved in innovative and experimental 
ways of teaching students. Some specifically mentioned field work 
and other out-of-the-classroom activities. Another 15 percent thought 
that the honors program should have more interdisciplinary work, 
and that the traditional departmental courses of study were inadequate 
to meet the diverse interests and needs of many of today's students. 
They said that departmental programs were often artificial ways of 
parceling out material and that there were currently many obstacles 
to interdepartmental studies. 
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Another group of respondents, 11.7 percent, cited the need for 
better communication and cooperation between the Honors Division and 
other people who are relevant to the work of honors students. 

Nearly eight percent of the respondents saw a need for the 
honors program to work at broadening its bases and promoting the 
same options now available only for honors students for all students 
in the University. These people wanted to remove a false sense of 
eliteness from the Honors Division. Another eight percent felt that 
part of the Honors Division's inability to serve more students was 
closely connected to a lack of financing and suggested that the 
Honors Division work at getting more funds allocated to it. 

A very small percent of respondents said that the honors program 
ought to try and find better methods of selecting students and an 
equally small number, 3*9 percent, said there should be an effort 
to obtain higher quality teaching. These latter categories seem 
to indicate that faculty members are for the most part satisfied 
both with the students recruited and the faculty who are teaching 
them. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions are scqpported by this study. 

1. There is a lack of information about the Honors Division 
and its programs on this campus. 

2. There is among faculty a dual set of expectations about 
the function of honors courses. 
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3. There is a strong tendency for faculty who are involved 
with the Honors Division to teach both upper-level and H. series 
courses. 

li. More faculty members would be willing to teach for the 
Honors Division if a) other teaching loads were reduced and b) if 
there were greater rewards for teaching. 

5. Departments can be effective in encouraging or discouraging 
support for the Honors Division. 

6. Over one-third of the faculty interviewed felt GPA should 
be the best indicator of ability to do honors work. 

7. Faculty members feel that honors students need greater 
challenge and higher standards set for them. 

8. There is a lack of knowledge among faculty members about 
the mechanism for advising honors students* 

9. The faculty believes that the Honors Division should be 
more innovative. 
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APPENDIX A 



INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

Interviewer Name 
Date School 
Length of Interview Department 

1. Have you taught any honors level courses or seminars? 

yes no (circle one) 

If yes, go on to ?!^2. If no, skip to #3- 

2. What do you see as the objectives of Fi series courses (HIOO-HUOO)? 



3. Does your departjnent have bli upper -level honors program? 
yes no don't know (circle one) 

If no, skip to #6. 

U. Have you taught departmental honors courses? 

yes no (circle one) 

What do you think the objectives of a departmental honors program 
should be? 

6. Have you been an adviser for honors students? 

yes no (circle one) 

If no, skip to #8. 



?• Do you think the current system of advising students is satisfactory? 
7a. How could that system be improved? 

8. How strong is your commitment to the honors program in terms 
of your other personal priorities? (PROBE — where does it fit 
with your other commitments? Demands on your time?) 

9. How much support do you feel you can give to the honors program? 

9a. Does your department, i.e., chairman or colleagues, encourage 
you to support the program? 

10. In what way, if any, are the needs of honors students distinctive? 

11. How can the Honors Division help meet their needs? 

12. Can you see any diirections that the program ought to be moving in? 

13. What do you think the overall objectives of the honors program 
ought to be? 

1U« How do you think students ought to be selected for honors work? 

15 • Do you see arqr major discrepancies between the way the honors 
program is and the way you think it ought to be? 

yes no don't know (circle one) 

If yes, go on to #16. 

16* What are those discrepancies? 



